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ABSTRACT 

This survey measured the experiences of new public 
school teachers who began their first year of teaching in the 1990-91 
school year. It is the third of three surveys of this cohort of new 
teachers. The current survey focuses on teachers' experiences and 
attitudes 2 years into their teaching career, and includes questions 
which allow for comparisons of attitudes toward teaching now with 
attitudes previously reported. It also queries teachers who say they 
plan on leaving the profession about reasons for doing so. A total of 
1,000 teachers were interviewed by telephone. Findings, displayed in 
10 tables, include teachers* expectations versus experiences 
regarding themselves and their students; rating of schools on overall 
quality, teacher competence, and preparation of students for future 
j obs /educat ion; satisfaction with students, parents, other teachers, 
principals and other administrators; and reasons for leaving the 
teaching profession. The survey questionnaire showing the marginal 
frequency for all questions appears in an appendix. (LL) 
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Surveys in this Series 



This ivporl is part ol'a scrips of sunoys that c^xploivs leacliei's opinions and brings thoni to the 
attention of the Aniorican public and polieyniaktM's. 

■ The Mrlropolifan Life Surm/ of (he Anirvivau Trarhrr. I analyzes attitudes of elemen- 
tal' and secondaiy sehool teachers toward both public education in the United States and educa- 
tional reform. 

H Thr Mclropalilan Life Surrrif of the Anwrmiu Tr(tchn\ //MVT; Sfrcmithcninij (hr rmfcssinu 
examines teachers' own agenda for educational reform. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Snneij oftheAnwrieau Teaeher, 1986: Restrtfeturiufi the Teitehimi 
Profession explores the current structure of the teaching profession, and ways to restructure it. 

■ Tlie Metropolitan LifrSnrvej/ of Fanner Teachers in Ainerira, I9SC) reflects the views of those 
who left the teaching profession for other occupations. 

B The Metropolitan Life Survey/ of the American Teacher, /MS7; Stremithenim} Links Between 
Howe and School includes the views of parents of America's schoolchildren, and reveals how par- 
ents and teachers are united in their commitment to educating America's youth. 

■ ne Metropolitan LifeSurrei/ of the American Teacher, Strenqtheuincj the Relationship 
Between Teaefnrs and Students includes the \1ews of students in grades 4-12, and also focuses on 
minority teachers' satisfaction with teaching and ways to increase their participation in the pro- 
fession. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survei/ of the American Teacher, I9S9: Preparincf Schools for the 1990s 
looks back at the changes in education through the IHSOs, and looks ahead to the changes teachers 
say would improve education. 

■ ThcMetropolilan Life Surven (f the American Teacher 1990. Xew Teachers: Kxpectatio.ts 
and Ideals -Part I p]ntering the Classroom examines the views of first-time teachers entering th 
classroom in the fail of UM). 

m ThcMetropolilan Life Survey of the American Teacher I99L The First Year: \en- Teachers' 
Erpectations and Ideals returns to the cohort of new teachers who entered the classroom in the 
fall of 1900 and gauges their attitudes as they conclude their fii-st year in the classroom. 

Filini-Surveys - Teachers' Views on Current Issues in Education 

■ Tlic Me:ropolitan Life Surreij of the American Teacher 1991 . roming t o Terms probes emerg- 
ing problems related to tightened school budgets. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survejj of the American Teacher, 1992 , Heady or Not: Grade Level 
Preparedness examines teachers' perspectives on an issue that is key to the new national education 
goals. 

The series also includes several reports on individual states - two suneys of California teachers 
and one of New York teachers - whose questions parallel the 1084 and 1085 nationwide studies. 
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FOREWOP.J FROM METROPOLITAN LIFE 



The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, J 989 examined teach- 
ers' assessments of nearly a decade of education reform. Highlighting the theme 
"Preparing Schools for the 1990s," the sm^^ey also queried teachers on their expec- 
tations about the decade ahead. 

In order to sharpen the focus on emerging trends for the 90s, we have commis- 
sioned Louis Harris and Associates to conduct a three-part sun^ey of those who are, 
perhaps, closest lo the cutting edge in education: new teachers. Spring 1990 grad- 
uates of teacher preparation programs, these first-tinie teachers entered classrooms 
nationwide in the fall of 1990. T'he initial installment of the current survey captured 
their attitudes on several key issues just as they commenced their teaching career. 
In spring 1991, we returned to this cohort of new teachers to gauge their attitudes 
as they concluded their first year in the classroom. We returned again in the spring 
of 1992 and focused on comparing how these teachers' ex{)erience after two years 
of teaching has affected their attitudes, and how the actual ex{)erience of teaching 
compares with their prior expectations as measured by the previous surveys. 

Our goal since we began this series in 1984 has been to provide a forum for the 
teacher's voice on major education issues. Over the years, respondents have iden- 
tified key concerns in education improvement. And from the outset, teachers have 
m^ade it clear that mos'. join the profession — and stick it out — for one reason 
above all others: teachers love to teach . Even though they recognize the host of prob- 
lems that continues to beset schools, those who entered the profession in 1990 are, 
if anything, redoubling that sense of idealism, Wliile disappointments may have set 
in, and enthusiasms were tempered over the course of their first year, these teach- 
ers emerged with their determination intact that they can really make a difference. 

Clearly, this is exciting news, matched by the excitement about teaching that 
appears to be building throughout America. We invite you to listen to the newest 
teachers for what they can tell us about the aspirat ions and concerns they bring to 
the schools of the 1990s. 
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iNTRODUCTIQN 



This suiveywas designed to measure the exi)erience.s of new public school teach- 
ers who began their first year of teaching in the 1990-199 1 school year/ It includes 
quest ions on their exi)eriences with students, administrators, other teach'^rs, and 
parents. 

This is the third of three suiveys of this cohort of new teachers. The first suivey 
was conducted during the summer of 1990 to measure the expectations of new grad- 
uates from teaching schools immediately prior to their first year of teaching in pub- 
lic schools. The second survey compared how these new teachers' experiences in 
their first year of teaching affected their attitudes, and how the actual experience 
of teaching compared with their prior expectations as measured by the first sunvy. 

The current sui-vey focuses on thesc teachers' experience two years into their 
teaching career. It includes questions which allow comparisons on their attitudes 
toward teaching now versus one and two years ago. 

It also queries teachers who say they plan on leaving the profession about their 
reasons for doing so. 

The Survey Design 

A total of 1 ,000 teachers who began their first year of teaching in the public schools 
in the 1990-1991 school year we^e suiveyed. The sample was designed to be repre- 
sentative of all new t eachers in the public schools who: 

a. Graduated from teaching colleges in 1990 and 

b. taught for the first time in a public school in the 1990-1991 school year. 

The sample w^as drawn from lists of 1990 graduates from a probabilit>^ sample of 
colleges listed by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Graduates who did not teach full-time in public schools in 1990-91 were excluded 
from the sample. 

The priority for fielding the sample was as follows: first, any respondents from 
the second phase of the study (after the first year of teaching); second, any respon- 
dents Trom the first phase (before teaching) which were not also included in the 
second phase; finally, any remaining sample from the original sample group not used 
in the first phase. 

All inteiYiews were conducted by telephone in May and June 1992, The sun^ey 
questionnaire showing the marginal frequency for ail questions appears in the 
Appendbc, 



' Kighty-ninc porcent of new (cacluTs in this sunoyjust roniplotod thnirsorond yoarnf leaching in public 
schools; 4% taught their first year in a public school and their second year in a private school; and are no 
Ion. r teaching. 

1 
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A Note on Reading the Tables 

An asterisk C^O on a. tal)le signifies a value of less than one-half pereenl (0.5%). 
A clash (-) represents a value of zero. Percentages may not always add (o 100% because 
of compul er rounding? or the acceptance of mul i ipk^ answers from respondents. The 
base for each question is the total answering (hat (luestion. 

Wave 1 ref(M's to !h(^ responses collected during summer of l!)f)() for the initial 
survey of beginning teachers. Wave 2 refers to [hv spring survey of teachers 
who completed their first year of teaching. Wave refers to the spring 1092 suivey 
of teachers who recently completed their s(»cond year of teaching in the public 
schools. 

Any table which does not refer to any *\vave'* displays data for t he current, suivey 
onlv. 



Possible Sampling Error 



It iscustomaiy with probability samples of l,(K)()to writethat '1his suivey has a 
possible sampling error of However, this is a somewhat misleading state- 

ment because in any suivey there is a small i)()ssibility that measurement errors are 
substantially greater than this, and there is no way to calculate the probabilit ies of 
errors arising from factors such as human error, non-response, inteiviewer bias or 
respondents who do not understand (he questions. 

Public Release of Survey Findings 



All Louis Harris and Associates suiveys are designed to adhere to the code of stan- 
dards of the Council of American Survey Research Organizations (CASRO) and the 
code of the National Council of Public Polls (NCPP). Because dala from this suivey 
will be released to the public, any release must stipulate that the complete report 
is also available, rather than simply excerpt from the suivey findings. 

Project Responsibility 

The directors of t he project at Louis Harris and Associates were Robert Leitman, 
Senior Vice President , and Susan Rarnett, Resea^"h Associate. They worked under 
the overall supeivision of Humphrey Taylor, President and CEO. 

Louis Harris and Associates gratefully acknowledges the contributions of many 
individuals to this project. Our colleagues at Met Life, in particular, played a key role 
in the design and analysis of the data. However, responsibility for the suivey ques- 
tions, the findings, and their interpretation rests solely with Louis Harris and 
Associates. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



m Nrir teachers who began tcachiftf/ if/ thefall of 1990r()}iliNi(e to shoiv less opii 
nn'sni than l)efore thei/ tmian teach imi renardim/ the educatioual process and 
their ahilitii to hare an impact hi this area. The major change in attitude 
occurred after Just one //car of teach inc/, Vw (^f'tocl off ho s-.H'oiui yoar has bvvn 
(0 confirm (his change and, in svaw cases, lo increase th(\se teachers' pessimism 
regarding the educational pror-ess. 

- Before teaching, \):]% agreed stronriiy (hat ^ill children can learn," — falling 
lo 88% after one year ana further slipping to 8(1% after tv/o years, 

- Before teaching, 88% agreed strongly [hat they "can really make a diffoAMico 
in the lives of their students." This figure has dropped lo 71% today. 

- Before teaching, 28 V. agreed strongly thai "many children conu^ to scho(;l with 
so many problems ''^at it's difficult for them to he good studenis," After one 
year, 47% said so; after two years an ewn higher ;!()% said so. 

- Before teaching only8% agreed strongly that "eventhebest teachers will find 
it difficult to really teach more than two-thirds of their students." This figure 
rose to 14% after one year and still further to U)% after two years. 

■ Teachers give higher ratings (o their own competence, their concern for stu- 
dcfits, and the qaalitg of education thei/ proride than to tfieir students' prepa- 
ration for jot)s or higher education. 

- 47% rate their school Vxcellent"on the qualifications and competence of its 
t(vichers, on the "degree to which most teachers seem to care ai)out their 
students." and a lower :ir)% on "the overall quality of (he education that s(u- 
(ien(s receive." 

- Only 2fi% say their schoolspreparadon of s(u(len(s fiU'cducalion beyond high 
school is excellent, Vv'hile a still lower 17% say (he preparadon for jobs after 
high school is exeellen(. 

■ Teachers who l)egan teach iug two gears ago arc most positive about their expe- 
rience working with students, above alb andsecondlg. with other teachers. Theg 
are least positive about working with parents. 

- Fully 70% say working wit h their students has bww veiy sat isiying and 58% say 
their experience with other teachers in their school has also been veiy satis- 
fying, Sadlg, onig 25% of new teachers sag their experience with parents has 
l)cen verg satisfying. 

m Nearig one fifth ( 19%) of teachers who began their teaching career two pears 
ago sag it is ''very'' ( 6%) or Jairlg^' ( IS% ) likely that they will leave the teach- 
ing profession in the next five years. This sign of extreme discouragement with 

3 
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the toarhing profession is parlicularly common among now teachers teaching 
high sciiool and inner city or urban students and in schools with large numbers 
of minority and lower inconK* students. 

■ Nnr tcaclicrs who are likclf/ to (rare tlie professioN are more negative than oth- 
ers al)out tne efforts ofteaehers in the edueatiouat process, rale their school less 
favorat)Uj on its impact on students' tires, ami hare had less positive working 
experiences with the other participants in the educational process. 

n New teachers who are likelii to leave the teach iufi profession in the next five 
I/ears most often cite lack of parental support as a major factor in their deci- 
sion NeiHiing or wanting more \mwy and lack ol" support from the school 
adnunistral ion, next, on the list, of rea^sons for leaving teaching, are cited as mi\i()r 
factors by smaller pei'ctMitages of teachers n)oth 2fl TO- 
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THE SURVEY FINDINGS 



1. Expectations vs. Experiences 
Regarding Tiiemseives and Their Students 

N(nv leach(^rs who bof^an (eachiiif? in the fall of lf)l)() are considerably less o])ti- 
mistie now C*Wave \r in Table M) (ban before starting toaehinff ("W^ive V) reftird- 
ingflu^ (lifnciilty of U^aehin}? and [\w impact of the educational process on their 
students' lives. It should be noted^ however, that this change in attitude occurred 
in large part after the first year of teaching C'Wave 2") and that their attitudes have 
changed relatively little since then. The effect of the second year of teaching, there- 
fore, has been to confirm the major (change in attitude occurring after the first year 
and, in threc^ of the five cas(»s, to increase slightly thes(Meachers' pessimism or cyn- 
icism regarding the educational process (Tables 1-1, 1-2). 

- Teachers with two years of teaching experience still ovenvhelmingly believe* 
that "all children can learn,'' although the strength of their belief in this state- 
ment has dropj)ed somewhat. B(^l'ore teaching, 9:]% agreed strongl\ with this 
statement — falling to 88% after one year and further slipping to HG/'o after two 
years. 

- The ex[HMience of ti^aching appears gen(M'ally to have dainpeninl the t(*achers' 
belief in t heir ability to have an impact on t heir st udents. Before t caching, 
agreed st rongly that they ''can really make a diffenMice in the* li^'es of their stu- 
d(Mits/*This figure dropped sharply to 08% after one year in the schools. At the 
two year mark, howev(M\ there has Invn a slight r(*l)()iuul in oiit imism, with 71% 
strongly agreeing. 

- TIkm'i* has been a more consist (Mit shift, however, in th(* pro])orti()n of new 
teachers who agree strongly that "many children come to Sc-hool with so many 
problems that it's difficult for them to be good students," While 28% agreed 
strongly with that statement before teaching, 47".; said so after one year and 
an e\*en higher 50% after two years. For teachers in high schools and in schools 
with larger proportions of minority and lower income students^ this pro])or- 
tion rises substantially in all three phases measured — i)efore teaching, after 
one year, and after two years, i^c/o/r frachiiu/. white teachers were nearli/ 
twice as likelfi as l)lack or Hispanic teachers to agree stroiigli/ with this state- 
ment. After one near and again after two i/ears, wiiioritij teachers wereeqaal- 
lij as likeli/ as white teachers to agree sfrongli/. In H)f)(), teachers at eveiy 
school location were equally lik(*ly to say children faced many problems which 
made it difficult to become good students. After one year and two years of 
teaching, rural and urban teachers were much more likely than their subur- 
ban counterparts to say this. Inner city teachers are now most likely (60%) to 
agree strongly with this statement, followed by rural teachers (53%). 



Due at least in part to these often intractable problems which children face, 
increasing numbers of new teachers agree strongly that ''even the '^est teach- 
ers will find it difficult to really teach more than two-thirds of their students" 
— rising from 8% before teaching up to 14% after one year and still further to 
IG/b after two years. 

A substantial minority of new teachers persist in the belief that, despite the 
problems, they can still make a difference to their owix students. The propor- 
t ion agreeing strongly with the statement, "if I do my job well, my students will 
benefit regardless of how the rest of the school functions" — just over two- 
fifths^ — has not changed over the course of these new teachers' career. 



Table 1 -1 the Dftunr in new Tkachkks' Expk(tations for Thkmsklvks 

AM) Their Sti'dents 

WAVE 1 

Q U E S T I O U , lam going to read you a list ofstatemenLs about students. Please tell 
me for each if you agree strongly, someivhai agree, somewhat 
disagree, or disagree strongly. 

W'AV'K ■> 

QUESTION! lam going to read you a list of statements about students. Based on 
your experiences in your school this year, please fell me for each if 
you agree strongly, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or disagree 
strongly, 

\V'A\'E 

QUESTION: I am going to read you a list of statements about students, Based on 
your experiences in the public schools, please fell me for each if you 
agree strongly, somewhat a^jree, somewhat disagree, oi disagree 
strongly. 



AGREK 
STRONGLY 



WAVE 1 



SOMKWHAT 
AGRKE 



1 



SO.MEWHAT 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 
STRONGLY 



TOTAL 



AGREE 



■ nil 



DISAGREE 



1 2 



Base Wave 1: 1.002 
Ba5»eWave2: 1,007 
Base Wave 3: 1,000 



Ml children can learn 

I can really make a difference 
in the lives of my si I- ients 

If I do my job well, my 
students will benefit 
regardless of how the rest of 
the school functions 



Many children come to school 28 
with so many problems that 
it s very difficult for them to 
be good students 



Even the best teachers will 
find it difficult to really teach 
more than hvo-thirds of their 
students 



PERCENTAGE 




99 



99 



■.■■■} 



75 



45 



1 .2 



1 



10 ilL 

2^ Mi 



54 



*Ix!ss than 0.5% 
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Table 1«2 



REASEI) BkLIEF THAT ChILDKKN's PROBLEMS 

Them as SirnENTS 



The In( 
Affect 

WA\'E I 

QUESTION 



\VA\E2 

QUESTION: 



QUESTION; 



/ am going to read you a lLs( of statements about students. Please tell 
me for each if you agree strongly, somewhat agree, somewhat 
disagree, or disagree strongly, 

I am going to read you a list of statements about students. Based on 
your expeiiences in your school this year, please teli me for each if 
you agree strongly^ somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or disagree 
strongly. 

I am going to read you a fist of statements about students. Based on 
your teaching experience in the public ,schools, please tell me for each 
if you agree strongly, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or 
disagree strongly. 

Proportion Wio Strongl> Ajirec 
Thai "Many ChildrcMi Come To 
School With So Many Prohlcins 
Thai I( s Ver> DifTicult For Them 
To Be Good StudonLs," 



TOTAL 




PERCENTAGE 



Teacher s Race 

Miite 936 

Black or Hispanic fi6 

School Location 

Inner CiU' 108 

Urban 137 

Suburban 306 

Small Town 276 

Rural 146 

Proportion of 

Low Income Students 

All or Many 241 

Some 434 

A Few or None 205 

Proportion of 

Minority Students 

All or Many 260 

Some S20 

A Few or None 348 

Sciiool T>pe 

Elementaiy 565 

Junior High/Middle 156 

High 217 

Both .Junior and High 38 



i 



29 
15 

30 
30 
27 
27 
30 



38 
27 
25 



37 
26 
26 

23 
34 
37 
22 



2. Rating of School On Overail Quality, Teacher Competence, and 
Preparation of Students For Future Jobs/Education 



\Vlien asked to rate five "aspects on which pubHc schools can bv^ judged," new 
teachers rale those directly relating to teachers most highly. For example, nearly 
half (47%) give ''the qualifications and competence" of their school's teachers excel- 
lent marks and 41% give the "degree to which most teachers seem to care about 
their students'' excellent marks. 

These new teachers are less favorable in their evaluation of their school's abil- 
ity to provide students with a high quality education and preparation for the future. 
Just over one-third (35%) rate "the overall quality of the education that students 
receive at your school" as excellent. Only 26% say their school's preparation of stu- 
dents for education beyond high school is excellent, while a siill lower 17% say 
the preparation for jobs after high school is excellent. These two measures of the 
school's preparation receive the highest negative scores of 20% and 29%, respec- 
tively (Table 2-1). 

Higher proportions of teachers in elementaiy schools and schools with small 
minority and lower income enrollments give their school high marks on each of 
the five aspects mentioned. Not surprisingly, teachers who intend to stay in the 
teaching profession are also likelier to rate their school favorably on these qual- 
ities (Table 2-2). 

OBSERVATION: One consistent message throughout this sun eg is the more 

negative experiences of teachers of minoritg and lower income 
students. This is particularly disturbing in light of the fact that 
minoritg and lower income students are among the more 
disadvantaged and in need of a quality education to escape 
poverty. 
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Tkachkr Ratings of Tiikir Schools 

QUESTION: For each of the following aspects on which public schools can be 

judged^ please tell me whether you would rate your school excellent, 
good, fain or poor on that aspect. 




BiAS^i ibofl PERCENTAGE 



The qualifications and 
('nmpe((MK'0 of teachers in 
your school 

The degree to which mosi 
teachers seem to care ahout 
their students 

The overall quality of the 
education that students 
receive at your school 

The success of the school in 
preparing students for 
education heyond high school 



The success of the school in 
preparing sUulents for jobs 
after high school 



■^=Less than 0,5'o 
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Table 2-2 



Teacher Ratings of Their School by School Level, Flture Pians, and 
Students' Race and Income 

QUESTION: For each of the following aspects on which public schools can be 

Judged, please tell me whether you would rate your school excellent, 
good f fair, or poor on thai aspecL 



BASE 



(Percent Saying Excellent) 



LOWER INCOME 

SCHOOL LEVEL MINORITY STUDENTS STUDENTS 



576 191 



329 247 



441 355 



LIKELIHCOD 
OF LEAVING 
TEACHING 
PROFESSION 



a5 c 



251 



PERCENTAGE 



The qualifications and 
competence of teachers in 
your scliool 

The degree to vvhifh most 
teachers seem to care about 
their students 

The overall quality of the 
education that students 
receive at your school 

The success of the school in 
preparing students for 
education beyond high school 

The success of the school in 
preparing students for jobs 
after liigh school 



52 45 



50 32 



43 30 



29 26 



21 16 



41 46 



35 42 



25 37 



19 25 



11 17 



i 



42 45 



36 41 



25 35 



15 27 



10 17 



41 



31 



25 



19 



12 
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3. Satisfaction With Students, Parents, Other Teachers, Principals, and 
Other Administrators 

In their two years of teaching, new teachers are most positive about working with 
their students, above all, and are also positive about working with other teachers. 
Fully 70% say their experipiice as a public school teacher working with their stu- 
dents has been very satisfying. A majority of 58% also say their experience with other 
teachers in their school has been ver>^ satisfying, 

These relatively new teachers' experience with school administrators has been 
more disappointing. While just under half (48%) say their experience with their 
principal has been veiy satisfying, only 82% give a similar rating to their experience 
with other administrators. 

Only a 25% minority' of new teachers say their experience with parents has been 
very satisfying. An equal percentage describe this experience as either somewhat 
(18%) or veiy (7%) unsatisfying (Table 34), 

As with school ratings, teachers in elementary schools and schools with fewer 
lower income and minority students are more likely to report positive experiences 
with each of the groups placing a key role in the educational system, And, once again, 
higher proportions of teachers who intend to remain in their profession had veiy 
positive experiences with each of these major players in the educational system 
(Table 3-2), 
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Table 3-1 Tf:achp:rs Rate Their Experience Working wmi Students R\rents, asu 

Other Editators 

QUESTION: In the !a.s( two years, (has/was) your experience as a public school 
teecher working with the following (been) very satisfying, somewhat 
satisfying, somewhat unsatisfying, or very unsatisfying? 



\KUY SOMEWHAT 
SATISFYING SATISFYING 



SOMEWHAT VEKY 
IN-SATISFYING UNSATISFYING 



Base: 1000 

YowY Students 

Other Teachers in your School 

Your Principal 

Administrators Other than 
your Principal 

Parents 



PERCENTAGE 



70 
58 
48 
32 

25 



37 
37 
47 

48 





^'Less than 0.5% 
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Table 3-2 



Ti-AniHRs Ratk Working VVrni Othkus Bv Scmiool Lhvkl, Fiti iik Pl\ns, and 
Sti dknts' Rack aad Incomk 

QUESTION: In (he last (wo years, (has/was) your experience as a public school 
teacher working with the following (been) very satisfying, somewhat 
satisfying, somewhat unsatisfging, or very unsatisfying? 



(Percent S a // ( n (j Very S a t i h f y i n g ) 



SCHOOL LEVEL 



MINORITY STUDENTS 



LOWER INCOME 
STUDENTS 



LIKELIHOOD 
OF LEAVING 
TEACHING 
PROFESSION 



BASE [||^^ 


576 191 329 247 441 


355 ^ 


I 251 




PERCENTAG 


E 





Youl Students 

Other Teachers in your School 

Your Principal 

Administrators Other than 
your Principal 

Parents 



78 60 

62 58 

53 49 

34 33 

34 16 




18 27 



70 66 

56 54 

45 45 

32 29 

18 25 



60 li' 



51 
35 
21 



17 



14 
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4. Reasons For Leaving the Teaching Profession 



Almost one-fifth of new teachers completing their second year of teaching say it 
is 'Veiy" (6%) or "fairly" (18%) likely that they ^vill leave the leaching profession 
to go into some different occupation" within the next five years. This sign of ext-reme 
discouragement with the teaching profession is pari icularly common among new 
tcachers teaching high school (27%) in inner cily or urban setlings {2i%), and in 
schools having large numbers of minority (23%) and lower income (21%) students 
(Table 4-1). 

The reason most often cited as a major factor for leaving teaching is "lack of sup- 
port or help for students from their parents." Fully 40% of teachers who intend to 
leave their profession name this reason as a major factor in their decision. 

Almost three in ten ' \chers cite financial reasons — needing or wanting to earn 
more money (29%) — and lack of supporl from school administration (29%) as major 
factors in their thinking about giving up teaching. Nearly as many say a major fac- 
tor in Iheir plans is that "all the social problems faced by students make teaching 
loo difficult" (25 o). 

Very few new teachers say inadequate preparalion for students with different 
backgrounds (5%) and dissatisfaction or boredom with teaching (5%) are major ftic- 
tors. In fact, at least 70% say these two reasons are "not a factor" (Table 4-2). 

Teachers at schools with many minority and lower income students are much 
more likely than other teachers to cite lack of support from parents, lack of support 
from the school administration, and the social problems faced by students as major 
factors in their planning to leave the profession. 

Higher proportions of high school teachers than of junior high or elementary 
school teachers cite lack of parental support and the social problems facing stu- 
dents as m^yor factors in leaving teaching. 

And it is more common for teachers in inner city or urban locations than those in 
suburban, small town or rural locations to ciiC lack of support from school adminis- 
tratU)n and students' social problems as ma^jor factors in this decision (Table 4-)j). 

When asked which is the most important factor in tlii^ir decision to change pro- 
fessions, lack of support from parents and school administrators tie for top mention 
— 18% cite each of these factors as most important. The need to earn more money 
follows closely with i 

Less than one in tea ,iame any of the other factors as the most important factor. 
These factors include: the social problems faced by students (7%), job availability 
(0%), raising a family (5%), the loss of a job (3%), dissatisfaction with teaching (3%), 
and inadequate preparation for teaching students with different backgrounds (1%) 
(Table 44). 
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OBSERVATION: Lack of parental support and cooperation Ls an area of major 

dissathifaction and discouragement for these new teachers, a.s it 
also was for experienced teachers suneifed in the Metropolitan 
Life Surrey of the American Teacher, conducted in March J 992. 
Experienced teachers saw a lack of parental support as by far 
the most serious hindrance to students ' ability to learn — more 
daunting than other problems often highlighted in the media 
such as alcohol or drug abuse, problems speaking English, or 
even violence in the school. 



Table 4-1 Likklihood of Lkaving Tr:A('HL\(i 

QUESTION: Mthin the next fire years, how likely is it that you will leave the 
teaching profession to (jo into some different occupation — very 
likely^ fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 



H a s c : A II T h o h o Currently Tear h i n (j 



SCHOOL LEVEL 



SCHOOL LOCATION MINORITY STUDENTS 



LOWER INCOME 
STUDENTS 



BASE 



342 175 









p 
















as ^ 








249 


4S3 



309 227 



413 324 



PERCENTAGE 



\en' Likely 
Fairly Likely 
Not Too Likely 
Not A( All Likelv 




REST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Table 4-2 



Reasons fok Lhavin(; TKA(MiiN(i 

QUESTION: (IsAVos) each ofthvfoUowinq a mqjorfadon a minor focfor\ or not a 
factor in your (thinking about) leaving teaching 



fi a s 0 : r t' r {/ / F a i r I // A / A* c I // H" ill A /' a r c T li c T each i n q 
V r 0 f (* s s i 0 n / \ o t T o a c li i n o ^1 ' ' ' 

(Percent S a // i n /; M a J or Fact o r ) 



Hiasv: 251 

Lack of support or help for 
studonts from their parents 

You nee(i(ed) ur \van((ed) lo 
earn more money 



MAJOK 
FACTOR 



MINOU 
I'ACTOIl 



NOT A 
I'ACTOK 



NOT 
SIKK 



40 



PEKrENTAGE 



27 



2V 





Lack of support from school 
administration 

Al! the social problems faced 
by students make teaching too 
difficult 

You (donVdidn't) feel fully 
pi'epared lo teach students with 
different ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds 



29 
25 



30 
32 

16 



Teaching (has become/l)ecame) 
boring and less satisfying 



22 




18 
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Table 4-3 reasons for iRwiNd TivACHixf; Hv School Levki. and Location and Sti dknt^i* 

Imomh AM) Rack 

QUESTION; (JnAVofi) each of Ihe following a major factor, a minor factor, or not a 
factor in your ( thinking about' leaving teaching^ 



n a H 0 : \'(' r // / a i r i // /. / /; c I // Will I. v a r c T h o T each i n (j Pro f e h s ion/ X o ( Tear h i n fj A t All 

( Percent S a fi i n // M a J or factor) 



BASE b 



Major Factor in Leaving 
Teaching: 

Lack of support or help for 
siudenls from their parents 

You neo(l(c(i) or \vant(ed) 
to earn moi'e money 

Lack of support from 
school administration 

All the social problems 
laced by students make 
teaching loo difficult 

You (donH/didn't) feel fully 
prepared to teach students 
with different ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds 

Teaching (has become/ 
became) boring and l(\ss 
satisfying 



SCHOOL LEVEL 



SCHOOL LOCATION MINORITY STUDENTS 



LOWER INCOME 
STUDENTS 



122 



48 yiil 75 135 













^ c 




















75 


135 











o 


























i 114 


94 



PER C ENT A (iE 



32 41 

30 22 

26 35 

23 18 

3 6 



4 4 



40 38 

27 28 

35 27 

35 21 

8 4 



53 36 

34 24 

37 24 

36 21 

8 3 



ml 



8 3 H 9 3 



50 36 

31 26 
39 27 

32 22 

5 6 



6 6 
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Table 4-4 



The Most Important Rfason for Leamng Teaching 
QUESTION: Which one (is/was) the most important factor? 



Bane: Very/Fairly L i k e ' y Mill Leave The Teaching 
Profession^ A ol Teaching At All 



TOTAL 



BASE 



PERCENTAGE 



Lack of support or help for students from their parents 

Lack of support from school administration 

You need(ed) or want(ed) to earn more money 

All the social problems faced by students make teaching too 
difficult 

Job availability/no jobs 
Raising a family 
Laid off/lost job 

Teaching (has become^ecame) boring and less satisfying 

You (don't/didn't) feel fully prepared to teach students with 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds 

Other 

Not sure 



2a 



8fsr copy mmii 
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Appendix: 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 




LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York Will 



FOB OFFICE USE ONLY: 
Qiwslidti naire \o.: 



Study No. 922021 (NEW TEACHERS III) 
May 13, 1992 



Card Number (9) 
Sample Point No.: 

Time Started: 



J L 



J 



10 - 11 - 12 - 13 - 14 - 15 - 16 

A.M/P.M. 



Interviewer: 
Area Code: _ 



Telephone No.: 



Date: 



Hello, Tm from Louis Harris and Associ^ites, the 

national sun-ey research firm in New York. As you probably remember, you agreed to be part of a panel of 
relatively new teachers. We may have spoken to you about a year ago. We are conducting another national 
suiTey of relatively new teachers to learn about their attitudes and exi)eriences, and would like to ask you a 
few questions. (IF NECESSARY: We are also interested in including the opinions of former teachers.) 



FROM OBSER\ATION: Respondent Sex 

Male (27( 22-1 

Female 78-2 
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Sia. Are you still a full-time paid teacher in a public school or have you left public school teaching? 
(IF Oi\ LEAVE OF ABSENCE, ASK: Do you plan to return to teaching, or not'?) 

Ves, still full-time public school teacher (28 ( 80-1 

I scd to be. hut now part-t inu» public school 

'^''^^■'^^'^M.) 8-2 (SK1PT0Q.A1) 

No, no lonj»er public school teacher 11-3 i 

This will be my last year in [)nhlic schools (\ ol.) H ' ^^^^ Q^Slb) 

N'everlaught in full-time public school (vol.) --5 i 

Not sure/refused 1-6 1 (SCREEN OCT) 



Sib. (.\re you/will you be) teaching in a private or f)arochial school, or won't you be teaching at all? 
Yes. in private/parochial school (29 ( 33-1 j (SKIP TO Q.Al) 

No. not teaching? at all 62-2 ..^kq^^^ 

Not sure/refused 5-3 ^^^^^^^^ 

S2. Do you have another job (lined up), or (are you/wili you be) no longer w(»rking'? 

Yes, have other job (30 ( 65-1 J(ASKQ.S3) 

No, no 01 her job j^O.O i 

Nu,..urc/,vfu«.d -5.3 1(SKIPT0Q.A1) 

S:l Wliat kind of work (will you be/are you) doing? 

Admiiiistrati on = 12".>; Coiinseh)r = 8 '^, (31-32) 



^"tsure (33 ( 79.1 

Refused 2-2 

ASK EVERYONE 

Al. I am going to read you a list of statements about students. Based on your teaching ex})erience in 
the public schools, please tell me for each if you agree strongly, somewhat agree, somewhat di.sagree, 
or disagi'fH^ strongly? READ EACH ITEM 



ROTATE— START AT '*X^' 


Agree 
Strongly 


Somewhat 
Agree 


Somewhat 
Disagree 


Disagree 
Stronglj- 


Not 
Sure 


( ) I. All children can learn 


■ (34 ( 


86-1 


13-2 


1-3 


!-4 


f-5 


( ) 2. If I do my job well, my students will l)onefit rej^ardloss 
of how the rest of the school functions .. . 


.. (35 ( 


43-1 


47-2 


8-3 


2-4 


!-5 


( ) 'I Many childnm come to school with so many jiroblcms 
that it's veiT difficult for them to i)e i^ood stiulents 


.. (36 ( 


50-1 


39-2 


8-3 


3-4 


!-5 


( ) 4. 1'Xen the best teach(TS will find it difficult to really 
teach more than two-thirds of their students 


.. (37 ( 


16-1 


40-2 


32-3 


11-4 


1-5 


( ) 0. 1 can really make a (hfference in the lives 
of mv stud(»nts 


.. (38 ( 


71-1 


28-2 


1-3 


54 


*-5 



O .J 
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A2 For each of the following aspects on which public schools can be judged, please tell me whether 
you would rate your school excellent, good, fair, or poor on that aspect. READ EACH ITEM (IF NEC- 
ESSARY: Please rate the last public school you taught in.) 



ROTATE — START AT ^*X" 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Not Sure 


( ) 1. The qualifications and competence of teachers 


/OA f 


±i'i 


45-2 


7-3 


1-4 


!-5 


( ) 2. The degree to which most teachers seem to care 


.... (40 ( 


41-1 


48-2 


10-3 


1-4 


*-5 


( ) 3. The success of the school in preparing students for 


.... (41 ( 


M-1 


50-2 


17-3 


34 


4-5 


( ) 4. The success of the school in preparing students for 


... (42 ( 


17-1 


50-2 


24-3 


44 


5-5 


ASK ITEM 5 LAST 

( ) 5. The overall Quality of the education that students 


. ... (43 ( 


35-1 


52-2 


12-3 


14 


1-5 



IF "NOT TEACHING AT ALL" IN Q.Slb, SKIP TO Q.B2 - OTHERWISE ASK Q.Bl 

Bl Within the next, five vears, how lil<ely is it that you ^y\\\ leave the teaching profession to go into 
some different occupation-very likely, fairly lil<ely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 

Ver>' likely ^"^^ ^ 1(ASKQ.B2) 

Fairly likely 

010 

Not at all likely 

Not sure - 
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B2. (Is/was) each of the following a raajor factor, a minor factor, or not a factor in your (thinking 
about) leaving teaching? READ EACH ITEM, RECORD BELOW 

B3. Which one (is/was) the most important factor? SINGLE RECORD BELOW 









Q.B2 






Q.B3 


ROTATE-^ START AT "r 


Major 
Factor 


Minor 
Factor 


Not A Not 
Factor Sure 






( ) a. Lack of support from sc hool 

administration 


... (45 ( 


29-1 


30-2 


37-3 


34 




18-1 


( ) b. Teaching (has necome/Tjecame) l)onng and 

less satisfying 


... (46 ( 


5-1 


22-2 


70-3 


3-4 




3-2 


( ) c. You (donVdidn'i) feel fully prepared to teach students 


... (47 ( 


5-1 


16-2 


76-3 


34 




1-3 


( ) d. You need(ed) or \vant(ed) to earn 


... (48 ( 


29-1 


21-9 


il-3 


34 




164 


( ) e. All the social problems faced by students 

make teaching too difficult 


... (49 ( 


25-1 


32-2 


39-3 


34 




7-5 


( ) f. Lack of support or help for students from 

their parents 


... (50 ( 


40-1 


27-2 


29-3 


44 




18-6 


Other (vol.) (SPECIFY'): 

N'o Jobs = 6%; Raising a Family = 

Lost Job -3%: Other = 14% ' 


xxxxxxxx 


XXX 


XXX 


XX 




■7 


N'nt Sure 


xxxxxm 


XXX 


XXX 


XX 




10-8 


ASK EVERYONE 

CL In the last two years, (has/was) your experience as a public school teacher working with ( READ 
EACH ITEM) (been) very satisfying, somewhat satisfying, somewhat unsatisfying, or very unsatis- 
fying? 


ROTATE -~ START AT "X*' 


Very 
Satisfying 


Somewhat 
Satisfying 


Somewhat Very 
Unsatisfying Unsatisfying 


Not 
Sure 




... (52 ( 


70-1 


27-2 




2-3 


1-4 


r-5 


( ) 2, Yoiur principal 


... (53 ( 


48-1 


37-2 




9-3 


44 


1-5 


( ) Parents 


... (54 ( 


25-1 


48-2 




18-3 


74 


2-5 


( ) 4. Other teachers in vour schoc)! 


... (55 ( 


58-1 


37-2 




5-3 


*4 


!-5 


( ) 0. Adminlst rators other t ban vour principal 


... (56 ( 


32-1 


47-2 




14-3 


24 


4-5 
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F. Factuals 

P'l. Now I have a tow laciUciI (luestions to help classify your answ(M's. In tlu* 11)1)1-1992 school year, 
(loAiid vou teach in an elemenlan* school a junior high or middle school, or a high school? SISGLE 
RECORD (IFl DIDNTTEACII IN 191)1-11)92, ASK ABOIT LAST PUBLIC SCHOOL TAVGHTIN) 

Rlcmcntaiy school (Grades K-}") or li) (57 ( 58'1 

.]uiii(a' hi^^li or middle school (Grades (i or 7-S or 9) 19-2 

Ilii'h school (Grades 9-12 or 10-12) 19-3 

Bothjunior high and hi^^h school ^ 44 

Not sure -'"^ 

F2. Is the area where your school is located c()usid(n'ed inner city, urban, suburban, small (own. or 

rural? (IFNIO(M<:SSARY, ASK ABOIT LAST PCBLIC SCHOOL TAlXiHT IN) 

Inner ciiy (58 ( 14-1 

lii)an 12-2 

Sol)url)an 26-3 

Small town 27-4 

Rural 20-5 

Nol sure I"^ 

F:]. How many students in your school come from families whose income is below the average of the 
community— all of them, many of them, some of tbcni. only a few. or none? (IF NECESSARY, ASK 
ABOin' LAST Pl'BLIC SCHOOL TAIXJHT IN) 

.viiortiKMii (59 ( 5-1 

Manyofihcm 39-2 

Some oft hem 36-3 

Only a few 18-4 

None oil hem. 1'5 

Nol sure i"6 

F4. How manv students iu your school are fnmi minority families—all of them, many of them, some 
of them, only a few, (U- none? (IF NECESSARY, ASK ABOIT LAST PCHLIC SCHOOL TALCiHT IN) 

.Mi of them (60 ( 64 

Many of them 27-2 

Suuieof Uiem 25"3 

Only a few 364 

None of Hiem Z"5 

Not sure 
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F5. Do you consider yourself of Hispanic uv\g\\\ or descent , or not'.' 

Yes. Hispanic (61 ( 5-1 

No. not Hispanic 95"2 

Not sure — 

F(; Do vou consider Yourself White, Black, .\sian. or something else'.' 

"while ' (62 ( 934 

Black 4-2 

Asian 1^3 

Other 2-^ 

Not sure 3:"*^ 

Uehised 



That complel es i he inl eiview. Thank you v(^iy much for your coo[)erat ion! 



Time Ended: 



ANLT^M 



For More Information 
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Copies of The Metropolitan Life Suivey of Liie American Teacher are 
available while in print, by \vriting to: 

METLIFE 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER SURVEY 
P.O. Box 807 
Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10159-0807 
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